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Dotes. 
THE REV. EDWARD ROLLE. 
(See 10 8. x. 243) 


Tecan add a few facts. The Mr. W. who 
trip in 1753, was his kinsman John Rolle, 


created Baron Rolle of Stevenstone, 8 Jan., 
1747-8. This John had changed his name 


the great-grandson of Sir John Walter, 
Knt., Chief Baron of the Exchequer under 
Charles I. On the maternal side John 
Walter (born Rolle) was grandson of Lady 
Mary Bruce; and on the paternal, grand- 
son of Lady Christian Bruce—daughters of 
Robert, Earl of Ailesbury. He was created 
M.A. on 2 May, 1734, when aged 20, and of 
New College; D.C.L. 14 April. 1749; was 
M.P. for Exeter 1754-76, and for Devon 
_ the last date until his death, 30 Nov., 





to Walter on succeeding to the estates of his | 
maternal uncle, Sir Robert Walter, Bart., | 





— A Composite Volume of Poetry — York: | 
Medieval Rights — Bacon of Isle of Man — 
Silver Bell Prize at Horse-Races — Kingeley 
Quotation, 378—orses’ Manes, 379. 

NOTES ON BOOKS: — ‘The Times of Saint | 
Dunstan. 


A small bundle of letters and other papers 
lies before me, most of which formerly 
belonged to Edward Rolle. Edward Rolle, 
Rector of Berwick St. John and Elizabeth 
Eyre were married at Wootton St. Law- 
rence, Hants, on 22 Sep., 1755. An abstract 
of his wife’s will runs as follows: 

1782, June 2. (P.C.C. 478 Bevor). In 
the Name of God, Amen. I, Elizabeth 
Rolle, wife of the Reverend Edward Rolle, 
clerk, Rector of Berwick St. John, co. Wilts. 

Whereas by my Marriage Articles I 
reserve a power to dispose of £1,000 in case 
I should have no child and whereas there 
is £1,496 5s. standing in my husband’s name 
in the books of the Long Annuities. . I give 
to my brother Mr. Joseph Eyre £300 Stock, 
and to his two sons Mr. John and Mr. 
Joseph Eyre £100 Stock each. To my three 
nephews James, Thomas, and Robert Serle 
and my niece Mrs. Yalden £200 Stock each. 
To my very old and faithful servant Mary 
Wise the remaining sum of £196 5s. Stock. 
All other my goods, etc., to my husband 
whom I appoint executor. Witnesses: 
Edward Rolle, Henry Amey, Thomas Har- 
wood... On 8 Oct., 1791. Administration 
(with the will annexed) was granted to 
Roger Darke the nephew and sole executor 
of the Will of the Rev. E. R., clerk, 
deceased. . . . 

Joseph Eyre, s. Joseph of Hospitio 
Christi, London, gent., bapt. 29 Oct., 1752, 


| at St. Giles in the Fields; Winchester 


To Mr. W. P. Courrney’s interesting | 


account above, at the refer i ap r: : 
nt of the above, at the reference cited, | Lawrence, Winchester; Winch. Schol. 1758; 


was Rolle’s companion on his continental | 


younger brother of Henry, who had _ been | 





Scholar 1766; matric. Univ. Coll. Oxon 
2f Oct. 1770; BoA. E775: McA. Pere. 
James Serle, born 17 April, 1746, St. 


left 1761. 
Thomas Serle, bapt. 3 Aug., 1753, ditto; 
Winch. Schol. 1765; left 1769. 


The abstract of Edward Rolle’s Will is 
as follows: 

1789, April 30. (P.C.C. 478 Bevor). In 
the Name of God, Amen. I, Edward Rolle, 
clerk, and Rector of Berwick St. John, co. 
Wilts.... I confirm exactly the purport of 
my late wife’s will and agree that all my 
shares of near £1,500 Long Annuities should 
be appropriated to the purposes therein men- 
tioned . . . the £1,000 now standing in the 
names of Denys Rolle, Esq., and Dr. Shop- 
man to be transferred and made over to me. 
I give to New College in Oxford £100. To 
my nephews Thomas Rolle, William and 
John Darke £100 each. To my _ servant 
Mary Wise £20 besides her mistress’s legacy 
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for her long and faithful services, and to | And another instance of instantaneous trans. 
To the | plantation is indicated by 
' announcement :— 


my other two servants £10 each. 
poor of my two parishes, viz., Berwick and 
Moorlinch, £10 each, and to the Clerk cf 
the former £5. To the Rev. Mr. 
Ford and the Rev. Mr. Thomas Smith now 
living in Donhed St. Mary twenty guineas 
each as a small proof of my affection fou 
them, hoping they will advise and _ assist 
with their good offices my executor. All 
other my effects I give and bequeath ’em 
to my nephew Mr. Roger Darke wm I 
appoint my Executor & residuary legatee. . . 

Witnesses: James Foot, Samuel Foot. 

P.S. Whereas I have left my old & faith- 
ful servant Mary Wise now Fawn £20, 
instead thereof my will is that she sd receive 
the sum of £5 a year for her lifetiine. . . 

Proved at London 8 Oct., 1791, by execu- 
tor named. 

Denys Rolle of Tuderley, Hants, Shapwick, 
Somerset, and later of Stevenstone was the 
younger brother of Henry, Lord Rolle and 
of John Rolle Waiter, and father of John 
Rolle, the hero of the ‘‘ Rolliad,’? who was 
created Baron Rolle of Stevenstone, 20 June, 
1796. 
1741-2, aged 16 ; created M.A. 25 May, 
1748; M.P. for Barnstaple 1761-74; 
died 1797. 

Edward Rolle evidently had 
His sister Sarah married Roger 
10 Feb. 1722. 

Thomas Smith, s. 


a 


of Nathan 


Denys matric. New Coll. 19 Jan., | 
and | 


brother, | 
Darke on | 


of Newton, | 


Dorset, gent., bapt. 4 Dec., 1733, Sturmin- | 


ster Marshall; Winch. Schol., 1749; matric. 
Merton Coll. 1 Nov., 1751; B.A. 1756. 
A. R. Bay ey. 





MELODRAMA AT GLASGOW. 


In the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury those strolling players who travelled 
the route round about Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle and Glasgow, brought the newest 
things out of London, sometimes in pilfered 
copies and sometimes ‘‘ by 
The banks of the Clyde were thus following 


arrangement.’? | 


in the footsteps of the metropolitan drama | 


but none’ the 
of ‘ Pizarro’ 


than IT shall tell here, 
exemplified by the addition 


and ‘The Stranger’ in 1799 to the list of | 


books advertised in the local newspaper.* 





* Glasgow Courier, July 6, 1799. _ The plays 
had been produced in London in 1794 and 1798 
with signal success. 


Richard | 


| the playhouse; although I have solemnly 
vowed never to exceed those limits which 
prudence fixes to all enjoyments.’’ (The 


| Glasgow Repository of Literature, for Apr. 


| out doubt, and the few advertisements of 
| plays for the succeeding years evidenced a 


—all of which is a somewhat different story | In 


less | 





the followin, 


THEATRE, DUNLAP-STREET, 


Positively the last night oi the Edinburgh 
Newcastle, and Glasgow companies performing 
this season. for the benefit of Mrs. Kemble 
Mrs. Kemble presumes to solicit the patronage 
of the Ladies of Glasgow, and the Public at 
large on Monday Next, May 19th, when a manu 
script play, never acted here, will, with the 
permission of Geo. Coleman, junior, Esq., he 
brought forward with all the original Music. 
new Dresses, and every other decoration 
necessary to the piece, called 


THE MOUNTAINEERS. 


Taken from Don Quixote and performed iy 
Lordon, Edinburgh, and Newcastle with the 
most unbounded applause.* 

Available material gives us glimpses at two 
later periods of the Glasgow stage, and will 


enable us to judge of the type ot thing there| 


being acted. Perhaps there were _ bette) 
times in the theatre then than there had 
been previously. In 1805 a writer in a local 
magazine discussing the subject of theatrical 
entertainment acknowledges himself finally 
‘even convinced’ of the ‘‘ harmless ten- 
dency ”’ of indulging in theatre-going, and 
says: “‘I am now, therefore, resolved to 
indulge myself with less hesitation than | 
could formerly do in the entertainments of 


1805, p. 236). 


This was conservatism witb- 


very conservative selection on the part of the 
players. There was the old established 
favourite ‘Jane Shore, ’and ‘ Inkle and 
Yarico’ (Glasgow Courier, July 21, 1807, 
advertising these for the 22nd), and ‘The 
Mabinet’ and ‘The Devil to Pay’ (Glas- 
gow Courier, Aug. 11, 1807, advertising these 
for the 12th), and ‘ Tekeli’ and ‘ The Jew 
and the Doctor.’ (At Dumfries Theatre, 
Sept. 16, 1808, playbill in Mitchell Library). 
1810 came ‘The Honey Moon,’ and 
Murphy’s ‘The Citizen’ (Glasgow Courier, 
June 12, 1810, advertising these for th 
18th), which had been seen in Glasgow forty 
years before (Glasgow Journal, Jan, 2, 
1770). Along with them were ‘The Mout 


* Glasgow Courier, May 17, 1794. 
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fineers’ again and ‘ Love a la Mode’ 
{1 (Glasgow Courier, Sept. 4, 1810, advertis- 
ing these for the Sth), and ‘The Will’ and 
‘Ways and Means.’ (Glasgow Courier, Dec. 
9, 1810, advertising these for the 22nd). 
fly in looking over such titles as these we 
we inclined to subscribe to the statement of 
srecent student who has said that ‘‘ strollers 
wre and are the most conservative of 
players.”* To this list can be added 
»»| Pizarro,’ played at Dumfries on Sept. 21, 
1808, and described on the playbill as 
follows (Playbill in the Mitchell Library) : 
In Act First. 
Pizarro’s Tent. 
In Act Third. 
A Wild Retreat. 
The Recess of Women and 
Children during the Battle. 


In Act Fourth. 
A Subterraneous Dungeon. 


In Act 5. 
A Romantic Scene. 
A Grand Cataract — a Romantic 


bridge over which Rolla fights his 
way, ete., with the child of Cora, 
and funeral procession, and solemn 
dirge. 


play, but the emphasis placed upon the sen- 
sational parts of it, and upon the mechan- 
ical contrivances and scenic displays was a 
token of the new century, which had begun 
to run to melodrama. There was romanti- 
cism in all of this, as undoubtedly as there 
was in the giazours of Byron and the histor- 
ical poems of Scott. So rampantly did this 
sentiment rage across the British stage that, 
except for occasional revivals of substantial 


ikle and|successes of the preceding century, there was 


21, 1807, 
nd ‘The 
> (Glas- 


ing these 


little else before the footlights of London. 
And, as London went, so went the provinces, 
for the strollers brought the pieces up from 
the capital, or were themselves perhaps only 


The Jewjtemporary strollers, appearing in the pro- 


Theatre, 
Library). 


, 


1,’ and 


vinces on short tours in search of profits. 
The following list of plays compiled from 
acollection of playbills in the Mitchel! 


Courter) Library will afford at least some basis of 


for the 


judgment as to what the North was seeing, 


row forty}and the particular points which seem to 
Jan, 0J}stand out are: (a) Revivals of seventeenth 


e Mout- 











* Alvin Thaler, ‘Provincial Drama after 


Shakespeare’ in Publications of the Modern 


language of America, vol. xxxviii., p. 249. 








Of course, ‘ Pizarro’ was by then an old 








or eighteenth century successes; (b) Drama- 
tizations of Walter Scott; (c) Melodramas. 


GLAscow. 


26 Mareh, 1831. Theatre, York Street. The 
National Melo-Drama of * ‘The Lady of the 


La 

15 po sg 1831. Theatre, York Street. Popular 
and interesting Melo-Dramatic Spectacle 
called ‘The Forest of Bondey; or the Dog 
of Montargis.’ 

10 February, 1836. Theatre Royal. The popu- 

lar National Play, ‘ Heart of Mid-lothian.’ 

13 gh sang a 1836. ‘Theatre Royal. The popu- 

lar “National Drama of the ‘ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor. 

16 Velwears, 1836. Theatre Royal. ‘The ad- 

mired play of ‘ The Stranger.’ 

22 December, 1843. ‘Theatre Royal. ‘ Lady of 

Lyons.’ 

23 Deecsaker, 1843. Theatre Royal. ‘Jane 
Shore,’ and the romantic drama of ‘ The 
Warlock of the Glen.’ 

January, 1844. Royal Adelphi Theatre. Melo- 
Drama of ‘ Therese.’ 

24 March, 1845. Theatre Royal Adelphi. ‘ Barn- 

aby Rudge.’ 

22 November, 1845. Theatre Royal Adelphi. J. 

S. Knowles in his own ‘ William Tell.’ 

16 November, 1845. Theatre Royal Adelphi. Mr. 
Edwin Forrest in ‘Lear.’ Ten nights only. 
The eminent tragedian from the principal 
theatres of America. 

December, 1845. Theatre Royal Adelphi. 
Forrest in ‘Damon and Pythias.’” The 


’ 


i) 


to 


“peratic play” of ‘Guy Mannering. 


PAIsLey. 


September, 1836. Favourite Melo-Drama of 

“The Dumb Girl of Genoa.’ 

; September, 1836. ‘ Jane Shore.’ 

27 September, 1836. ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 

28 September, 1836. ‘The Stranger.’ 

October, 1836. ‘Guy Mannering.’ 

October, 1836. Celebrated National Drama, 

entitled ‘Rob Roy.’ 

October, 1836. ‘The Stranger’ (Sheridan’s 

version). 

October. 1836. Domestic drama of ‘ Heart 

of oo 

October, 1836 ‘Man of the World,’ and 

national Melo-Thrama of Gilderoy, or Scot- 

land in the Olden Times.’ 

11 October, 1836. Celebrated nautical Melo- 
Drama, ‘The Pilot.’ O’Keeffe’s ‘ Poor 
Soldier.’ 

14 ah 1836. ‘Iron Chest’ and ‘ Highland 

eel.’ 


to 
- 


~I Ot et = 


ie) 


1 


18 Oetober, 1836. ‘Warlock of the Glen.’ 

20 October, 1836. ‘ Spectre Bridegroom.’ 

29 October, 1836. ‘ Agnes de Vere 

26 November, 1836. ‘ William Tell, ? Macklin’s 
© Love-a-la-Mode.’ 

24 April, 1837. ‘ Othello.’ ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 

21 May. 1837. ‘ Venice Preserved.’ ‘ Mary the 

Maid of the Inn.’ 

May, 1840. aaa Melo-Drama, ‘ Mary, 

the Maid of the In 

February, 1845. Fron: Chest.’ ‘ Tobin’s Honey 

Moon.’ 


iS) 


—_ 
wo 
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If there arise any question as to what is 
meant when we speak at this time of a 
melodrama, and a national melodrama, and 
if we wonder whether it means merely har- 
rowing scenes, or musical accompaniments us 
in Pixerecourt’s melodrame, or the more 
modern type with violence and_ elaborate 
machinery on the stage, we can at least 
scrutinize two of these play-bills in detail; 
starting with ‘‘ The Favourite Melo-Drama 
of ‘The Dumb Girl of Genoa’ ”’: 

Act I. The artful introduction of the Moun- 
tain Devil into the Inn, where he is recognized 
by the Dumb Girl as the Murderer of her 
beloved parent, the Countess Corvenio, 





Act II. Desperate Combut between Desperetto 


and Strapado, in which the former is killed. 
Escape of the Dumb Girl, and Conflagration of 
the Inn. Interesting discovery of relationship 


between the Dumb Girl and the amiable Count | 
Corvenio. The piece concludes with the | 


Destruction of the Robbers, which shows in a 


prominent manner, the instructive and moral | | 
lesson, that Vice is punished, and Virtue | < 


Rewarded. 


And if this does not satisfy our old friend 
of 1805 who feared he might secure too much 


| 
| 


pleasure and too little profit from the play- | 
house, we can recommend to him “the! 


interesting Melo-Drama, called ‘ Mary, the 
Maid of the Inn, or, the Innkeeper’s 
Daughter ’,’’ which is described in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


This interesting piece is founded on the much | 
admired poem by Dr. Southey, of ‘Mary, the | 


Maid of the Inn,’ and is one of the best Melo- 


Dramas that has been produced, combining | 


highly interesting situations, with a_ well 


arranged plot, good dialogue, and an effective | 


denouement. The piece opens with a view of 


the Sea. Burning and explosion of the ‘ Foz,’ | 
Smuggling Vessell, By the Crew, to prevent | 


the Cargo falling into the hands of the Revenue 


revenge for the loss of his Vessel, and, to make 
all secure Murders the Gauger! And, on his 
return, meets with Richard, whose assistance 
he gains in burying the body; Mary, owing to 
a bet, and to prove her courage, is induced to 
visit the Abbey Close at midnight. To—*‘ gather 
a bough of the yew tree that grows in the aisle.” 
She overhears the conversation of Harrop and 
Richard: this with a combination of circum- 
stances fixes the guilt on the latter. Richard 
is confined in the Old Belfray, from which he 
escapes by the assistance of Harrop, who per- 
suades him to fly the country. Richard is seen 
struggling in the waves of a stormy Sea! In 
this Scene the entire Stage will be thrown open 
to its fullest extent, Representing the Ocean. 
Richard gains the Rock, and not one of the 
Spectators can be induced to make any attempt 
to save him; at length Mary leaps into the 
Life-Boat, and aided by William, an old Sea- 








man, succeeds in Rescuing her Lover from g 
Watery Grave. 

The concluding evidence is not direct, but 
circumstantial. It consists of other play. 
bills, but from adjoining theatres. Yet the 
same titles appear there, or if not the same 
titles, the same types of play we have 
already noted as being produced at Glasgov, 


Kitmarnock. Theatre. 


29 February, 1844. George Barnwell (noting on ? 
the bill, the morality of the piece, and}: 


telling the Ross incident in detail). 


Osan. Theatre Mason Lodge. 


i July, 1886. ‘Tobin’s Honey Moon.’ 
July, 1836. ‘Dumb Girl of Genoa’ (with 
summary as also given at Paisley). 

11 July, i836. ‘ Jane Shore.’ 

19 July, 1836. ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ 

21 July, 1836. ‘ Pizarro.’ 


1m 


22 July, 1836. ‘Robber’s Wife, or the Ingot off 


Gold.’ 

July, 1836. ‘Man of the World.’ 
27 July, 1836. ‘The Stranger.’ 

4 August, 1836. ‘ Floating Beacon.’ 
15 August, 1836. ‘Guy Mannering.’ 


. 
o 


_ 


STIRLING. Theatre. 


18 June, 1828. ‘ Forest of Bondey,’ a new version 
taken from the celebrated I'rench drama. 

6 July, 1830. ‘Guy Mannering.’ ‘Spectre 
Bridegroom.’ 

23 July, 1830. ‘Heart of Midlothian.’ ‘ Schoot 
for Reform.’ ‘ Wonder, Woman Keeps a 
Secret.’ 


21 August, 1835. ‘The Smugglers.’ ‘ Rob Roy.’ 
26 September, 1835. ‘Spectre Bridegroom.’ 
2 June, 1837. Dibdin’s ‘My Poll.’ ‘ Heart of 


Midlothian.’ 
ABERDEEN. Theatre Royal. 
6 January, 1834, ‘Mutiny.’ The National Melo- 
drama, ‘The Falls of Clyde.’ 
21 January, 1834. ‘ Kenilworth.’ 


| 9. P = oer 29. « rats ats ’ « ul } 
Officers. Harrop, the Captain, prompted by | ah Snemnry » SO. Wild Oats. High Lite 


Below Stairs.’ 
3 February, 1834. ‘Jane Shore..’ 
10 February, 1834. ‘ Road to Ruin.’ 
13 February, 1834. ‘ Twa’ Drovers,’ from Scott's 
_ ‘Chronicles of Canongate.’ 
20 February, 1834. ‘ Rob Roy.’ 
13 February, 1835. ‘ Warlock of the Glen.’ 
18 February, 1835. ‘ Pizarro. 


Pert. Theatre Royal. 


October, 1828. ‘Highland Widow,’ from 

Seott’s ‘Chronicles of Canongate.’ ‘Two 

ew from Scott’s ‘ Chronicles of Canon- 

gate. 

10 February, 1829. ‘The Broken Sword,’ al 
interesting melodrama. ‘A Dumb Orphan 

11 February, 1829. ‘ Deaf and Dumb.’ 

12 February. ‘The Broken Sword.’ ‘ Deaf and 
Dumb.’ ‘Dumb Savoyard and his Monkey. 

4 September, 1830. ‘Ella Rosenberg.’ 


1 


o 
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New Theatre. 


KIRKCALDY. 
is October, 1834. i 
with music, ‘ Mountaineers. 
October, 1834. 
popular Melodrama ‘ Charles XII.’ 


Public Rooms. 


> 


KIRKCALDY. 


3 May, 1837. ‘ Waterman.’ 
lock of the Glen.’ 

2 June, 1837. ‘ Rob Roy.’ 
9 June, 1837. National Melodrama ‘ Robert 


the Bruce.’ 

July, 1837. ‘ Rob Roy.’ 

s July, 1837. ‘ Heart of Midfothian.’ 

July, 1337. ‘Guy Mannering.’? ‘ Warlock of 
the Glen.’ 
July, 1837. 
2 July, 1837. 
Bruce.” 
July, 1837. 
5 July, 1837. 
"July, 1837. ‘ 
1 August, 1837. 
} August, 1837. 
3 August, 1837. 
% August, 1837. 
the Glen.’ 


These lists seem to bear out the idea that 
the influence of Scott’s romanticism, the 
wcasional revival of an old _ piece 


‘ Pizarro.’ 
“Castle Spectre.’ ‘Robert the 


‘ Battle of Austerlitz.’ 

‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ 

Road to Ruin.’ 
‘Charles XII.’ 
‘Charles XII.’ 


« , 


Rob Roy. 
‘ William Tell.’ ‘ Warlock of 


‘Castle Spectre,’ and the new influence of 
the melodrama, governed the Glasgow stage 
a they did the British stage in general. 
Only by the collection and comparison of 
such lists as these can we arrive at definite 
wnclusions as to the type of mind of the) 
jlay-going public of the time. 

May others made by other hands than 
mine supplement this material and provide | 
zounds for more sound and more general 
conclusions ! 

ELBRIDGE CORBY. 


War Department, Washington, D.C. 





JOHN BYRKHED, RECTOR OF 
HARROW, AND ST. CUTHBERGA. | 
In Mr. Samuel Gardner’s ‘ Architectural | 


History of Harrow,’ published by Wilbee, | 
Harrow, 1895, a description is given of the 
trass of John Byrkhed, rector, who died in | 
1468. The inscription on the brass is taken | 
from Weever’s account (‘ Ancient Funerall 
Vonuments, 1631, p. 531), 


lines are as follows :— 


| 


Sta moriture vide docent te massa Johannis 
Byrkhed sub lapide (quem) trux 
Atropus | 
An Domini C quater LX octo numeratis | 
Jungitur iste pater Cuthberge luce beatis. 
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facies F) 
These rhymes, he adds, 


Colman’s play interspersed} are thus translated by Mr. Niblett, (‘ N. & 


Q.,’ 1844) :—‘‘ Stay, traveller, hark! the masses 
for the repose of John Byrkhed, lying here, bid 
you; he, whom relentless death stayeth, reckon- 
ing by the year of our Lord 1468. The reverend 


| father is of the number of the blessed at S. 


' be interesting to know 


Melodrama ‘ War- | Cuthberga’s shrine.” 


If this translation were correct, it would 
what connection 


| Harrow had with S. Cuthberga, who was 


the sister of King Ina, and Foundress 
Mother of the great Benedictine nunnery at 
Wimborne in Dorset, who died on Aug. 31, 


(AD. 721. 


like | 
‘Pizarro,’ or ‘The Road to Ruin,’ or the | 


But in the first place, Mr. Gardner, if 
he refers to your Journal, must be wrong 
about the source of his translation, for 
‘N. & Q.’ was not commenced until 1849; 
and, moreover, a search throughout the 


i Index Volumes has failed to give any refer- 


ence to the monument in question. Again, 
the word massa could hardly refer to the 
Mass (Missa); but would mean (although a 
feminine singular noun is used with a verb 
in the plural number) the mass or lump, 
i the mortal remains of John Byrkhed, 


i.e., 
which lay beneath the stone. And surely 


' the last line quoted refers, not to St. Cuth- 


berga’s shrine, but to St. Cuthberga’s day— 


; August 31—-the day on which she was com- 


'memorated according to the Sarum Kalen- 


and the first four | 51, that the 


| adopted in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1414, 
S had by this time made its 
necat | afield in the County of Middlesex. 


dar. Her burial place was in the sanctuary 
at Wimborne Minster, whilst Byrkhed was 
interred in his own church at Harrow. And 
that he was guilty of no special cult of St. 
Cuthberga is evident from the fact that she 


| did not appear amongst the ten saints who 


were figured and named on the orphreys of 
the magnificent cope, in which he is repre 
sented on the brass. A much better, though 
somewhat free, transiation of the Latin 
inscription is that given in one of the ‘ Har- 
row Octocentenary Tracts’ (No. XI, p. 6): 

“Stay, mortal man, behold. Thy teacher be 
this stone, beneath which lies John Byrkhed, 
whom stern Atropos destroys, years 1468 being 
numbered; he, our father, is on S. Cuthberga’s 
Day united to the saints in light.” 

The mention of St. Cuthberga therefore 
arises merely from the fact that he died on 
Aug. 31, the day on which she was com- 
memorated. And it is interesting as show- 
Use of Sarum, which had been 


way further 
I may 
add that Byrkhed’s will is to be found at 
Somerset House (P.C.C. 24 Godyn, 1468). 
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It.is dated July 24, and was proved Oct. 5, | Appletree). _ Here there was formerly a Her. 
1468. Another description of the tomb may | ™tage, which —_ ~~ — ont 
aes be alee » | ances, were given in the reign of Ric 

be seen in Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral Monuments,’ | “Si. Knights Hospitallers, helene . 
1796, p. 260. i became a preceptory to that order. It was 
Jas. M. J. Fiercuer. dedicated to St. mae _ gine the Baptist, 

«« : 95) Ae . is- | Sir Wm. Meynell, lord of the town, was, in 
Beg nt “ = ID ew 268, a great benefactor to this hospital.  4t 





alias 


YEAVELEY STYDD. 


In Vol. xxxiii of the Derbyshire Archo- 
ological Journal there is an article on the 
Preceptory of Yeaveley in the Hundred of 
Appletree, Co. Derby, with illustrations of 
the ruins, by the Rev. R. L. Farmer. The 
‘Victoria County History’ (Derbyshire, 





vol. ii. p. 77) gives the following account 
of it:— 
When the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535 was | 


drawn up Sir Ambrose Cove was the preceptor 
of Yeaveley and Barrow. He is described as 
personally occupying the manor-house 


of | 


‘ Yeveley Stydde’ and the adjacent lands, which | 
are returned as of no value beyond the susten- | 


tation of hospitality, the distribution of alms 
to the poor who came there, and the support 


of a chaplain to administer the sacraments and | 
sacramentals to all comers, and to celebrate | 


mass for departed benefactors. ¢ 
more precise information as to the income of 


In default of | 


the preceptory, the Commissioners adopted the | 
highly unusual course of giving the names of | 
those for whose souls the chaplain said mass | 


on the different days of the week. 
return of the reign of Henry VIII gives the 
gross income of the preceptory as £107 3 8, and 
the clear value at £93 3 44. In 1543 the con- 
fiscated property of the preceptory was granted 
by Henry VIII to Charles Lord Mountjoy. 
(The italics are mine). 


Another | 


| son of Henry Foun, lord of Yeaveley..... 


Lyson’s ‘ History of Derbyshire,’ published | 


in 1817, says:- 

Ralph le Fun, in the reign of Richard I gave 
the hermitage of Yeaveley to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, on condition that he 
should inhabit it during his life. It after- 
wards became a preceptory of that order, and 
its revenues with that of Barrow in this county, 
were valued at £93 3 4 clear yearly income. 


| the particulars to be found 


The site of Yeaveley was granted by King Henry | 


VIII in 1543 
veyed by his son, James Lord Mountjoy, in 
1557, to Ralph Brown, and by the latter, in 1559, 
to Francis Colwich. 
able time in the last mentioned family, was 
afterwards in that of Hurd, and is now the 
property of John Walker, Esq. There are 


to Charles Lord Mountjoy, con- | mee Ss 

| ber of authorities partly because they are 
| interesting 
It continued a consider- | 


considerable remains of the chapel of this pre- | 


ceptory called Stydd chapel. 


‘ Ashbourn, Valley of the Dove’ (by R. | 


Hobson), 1839, p. 99, states that :—- 


Yeaveley, anciently Gheveli, is a chapelry and 
township in the parish of Shirley (hundred ot 


| Mundy charters. 


| by Henry VIII to Charles Lord Mountjoy. 





the dissolution of the monasteries in the reign 
of Henry VIli it was granted, together with 
the preceptory of Barrow, in Cheshire, 
Charles Lord Mountjoy. Some remains of 
chapel which is supposed to have belonged to 
the tlospital, are still existing near Stydd Hall, 
Chey consist of part of the south wall, having 
several pointed windows in the style of the 13th 
century, with the pillars clustered and their 
capitals beautifully foliated; the whole being 
in fine preservation. Near these ruins, and 
corresponding in date, is a remarkably curious 
font. Stydd Hall, once a substantial edifice, 
has been allowed to fall into decay, and is at 
present tenanted as a farmhouse. 

Cox, in ‘Churches of Derbyshire,’ Vol, 
ili, says :— 


in the reign of Richard [ (1189-99) Ralph 
Foun gave a hermitage at Yeaveley, with lands, 
waters, woods, mills, and other appurtenances 
to the Hospitallers. He made two stipulations, 
firstly, that Robert the son of Richard, who was 
then the tenant of the hermitage, should possess 
it for his life, and be the steward of the estate; 
and secondly, that the Hospitallers of Yeaveley 
should receive him (Ralph Foun), clad in the 
habit of their Order, whenever he wished, 
either in sickness or in health. From the order 
in which a list of benefactors of the preceptory 
is given, it would appear that Ralph was the 


Tanner’s ‘ Notitia Monastica,’ with addi- 
tions by James Nasmith, 1787, has :— 


Yeveley alias Stede. This preceptory was 
granted 35 Henry VIII to Charles Lord Mount- 


joy. 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 1846 edition, 
Vol. vi, p. 805, mentions ‘‘ Yeveley alias 


Stede in Derbyshire,’ and gives a copy oi 
the Foundation Charter and also a copy of 
in Tanner's 
‘ Notitia Monastica.’ 

I have given these extracts from a nun- 


, and also because they agree that 
at the dissolution the preceptory was granted 


Whether they copied from one another 1s 
another matter. There is, however, another 
version regarding the disposal of this pre 
ceptory, and this is found amongst the 
In the Catalogue 4 
Derbyshire Charters, 1906, by I. H. Jeayes, 
p. 342, Ne. 2715, is the following abstract:— 
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Sale from ‘Thomas Charde “ of the household 
of the Right honorable Lady Anne of Cleves, 
gentilman,” to Vincent Mundy of Marketon, 
q., of the site and chief messuage of the 
manor or late ““ Commaundrye of Yeveley other- 
vise called Stede,” in the county of Derby, 
garcel of the lands, and possession of the late 
Hospital of St. John Jerusalem in England 
lately dissolved, with the lands in Yeveley and 
Stede, a common called Darley More, the 
herbage of Oxwood in Stede and Yeveley, and 
all other lands there which the said Thomas 
had from the King by letters patent under the 
gal of the Court of Augmentations. Dat. 1 
Mar. 33 Hen. VIITL [1542]. 

itis rather curious if Thomas Charde had 
it from the King in 1542 and Charles Lord 
Mountjoy also had it from the King in the 
following year. If both these statements are 
correct, what is the history during the briet 
period between the change of owners? 
Under what circumstances did it revert to 


‘Ithe Crown? Cr have we to look at the last 


quoted deed with suspicion, and doubt its 
genuineness ? 

This is an interesting point, and any fur- 
ther light on the matter will be welcomed. 
CHARLES Drury. 


Bisnops ALDRICH AND BonNneR.—The will 
of John Aldryge of London, grocer, was proved 
inthe Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Feb. 


Il, 1517-8, by his brother master Roberi 
Aldryge, clerk. This Robert was doubtless 
the head-master of Eton, afterwards promi- 
nent as Bishop of Carlisle. By giving a 


bequest to his father, Richard Aldryge, th¢ 
testator incidentally supplies the hitherto 
wirecorded Christian name of the bishop’s 
father. 

In the will of Robert Kent, proved at 
Winchester, 1534, there is allusion to ‘sit 
Edmunde Bonner, parson of Estydderiey,”’ 
Le, Kast Tytherley, Hants. Presumably 
this refers to the bishop, who is not other- 
wise shown to have held this benefice. 


J. CHALLONER SMITH. 


An ANECDOTE or Napotron.—P.R.O. C.O. 


ountjoy. 199/4, Dec. 28, 1838: The following was 
other is} pied by an old Canadian paper from the 


another 
his pre: 


a 


“Veteran 
After the battle of Talavera [July 27, 28, 


. ONO} > ‘ . 

gst the} 1809) Assistant Surgeon Rule, of the 87th 
gue Uf regiment, was left in charge of the wounded, 
Jeaye.} and was placed over a very large French 
tract :— : 





} 


hospital, where there was a vast number of 
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the French. He was a humane, attentive 
young man. Bonaparte visited the hospital, 
and in walking up and down the rooms, in 
which the wounded men lay, observed the 
great attention of Surgeon Kule to them. 
At the moment of mounting his horse, he 
turned to one of his attendants and ordered 
him to take 100 Napoleons to the Englisu 
surgeon, and present them to him with his 
compliments. ule also described to me the 
imagnilicent appearance of the Kmperor’s 
stat, by which he was surreunded. In one 
month after, the Governor of the hospital 
informed Rule that, by order of the Em- 
peror, he was to give 50 Napoleons more, 
which he imediately received. In the course 
of some time he was ordered from Spain into 
France, and on to Verdun, and on _ his 
arrival in Paris, he waited on General 
Clark, the then Minister of War, the present 
Duke of Feltre, and representing that his 
family affairs were in the most distressed 
state in England; that he had an aged 
mother and two sisters, who required his 
protection, he requested a parole for two 
months. The general informed him that he 
could not give him leave, but that he would 
take on himself to keep him in Paris until 
an answer arrived, if he would write to the 
Emperor. As soon as the post could return, 
a passport came, signed by Bonaparte, with 
leave to remain as long as he pleased in Eng- 
land, and with an order of 100 Napoleons to 
bear his expenses. This is one of the many 
instances of the Emperor’s generosity.’ 

Robert Rule, son of Alexander Rule, Esq., 
and a native of Scotland, entered the Army 
at the age of 21, as Hospital mate, 8 July, 
1808, and appointed Assistant Surgeon to 
the 87th Regt. the 13 Oct., 1808; Surgeon to 
the 58th Regt., 12 Oct., 1815. Although 
this Regiment was disbanded on the follow- 
ing 24 December, he remained on full pay 
doing the duties of the Hospital until 24 
March, 18i6. He was again [sic] appointed 
Surgeon to the 86th Regt. 24 Feb., 1820, but 
owing to ill-health he was obliged to retire 
the following December, and in 1828 was on 
the half-pay of the Glengarry Fencibles, 
and then living in Guernsey, where he mar- 
ried Jane daughter of John De Carteret, 
Ksq., 30 May, 1816. They had four daugh- 
ters. Surgeon Rule died 31 Jan., and was 
buried the 5th Feb., 1829, and Jane de Car- 
teret, his widow, was buried on 18 June, 
1836, at St. Peter’s Port, aged 45 years. 

E. H. FarrBrRotuer. 
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Some RoapstpeE Mremoriats.—When I was 


recently taking tea with an old lady 


at 


Elkesley, near Retford, mention being made 
of a road-side pillar, she asserted that when 
a girl she was driving in an open trap with 
her father towards this pillar and distinctly 
saw a mounted horse-soldier some distance 


away. 
pretended not to hear her. 


She mentioned it to her father, who 
The rider dis- 


appeared, and on their arriving home her 
father told her that a horse-soldier and his 
horse were buried beneath the pillar, and 
that several persons had declared they had 


seen them since the burial. 


I visited the pillar, which is situated on 
the grassy verge of the Great North Road 
near Goose-dyke, Scarthing Moor, two miles 


from Twyford. 
6 ins. high, the upper part dressed down 


It is a square pillar 4 ft. 


to 


a long square point with its apex rounded 
off. On one side the words ‘‘ Here lieth ”’ can | 
be read and on the front, towards the road, 


OE; Wo. |. with “avvery 
date below somewhat like 1740. 


A second pillar is situated at the inter- | 
Jockey 
an ancient 
The pillar and cap are worked 


section of two roads, opposite the 
House. One of the roads is 
highway. 


indistinct 


from one stone—the pillar being square and 
the cap a very flat pyramid with neat little 


moulding below, 

pyramid overhanging the shaft, 

side of the shaft we read: 
‘From London 142 miles and a half,’ 


the other: 
“The Keys | 


on 


at the Jockey House.”’ 


the rounded caps of the 
On one | 


““Coach Road to Worksop Mannor House 


7 miles 3 ars | 1760.” 


rather indistinct). 


(The final figure 


is 


A third very interesting stone pillar stands 
on swampy grass-land just beiow the (iron) 


Twyford Bridge near Elkesley. It is 


in 


shape exceedingly like an ancient cannon, 
the breech of which has been buried in the 
ground, leaving 3 ft. 6ins. of the tapering 
barrel exposed, with a depressed cone-shaped 


plug driven into the muzzle of the gun. 
letters ‘‘KC. | 1725” are cut into 
river-side face of this pillar, 


The 
the | 
which stands | 


near an ancient ford and the junction of | 
three rivers; hence, perhaps, the name of | 


Twyford. 


Can this pillar be intended to mark the 


ford or has it another history ? 
THomas WINDER. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Latin VERSIONS OF Manzoni’s ‘ Cingus 
Macero.’—I ai collecting the Latin trans. 
lations of A. Manzoni’s ‘ Cinque Maggio,’ 
There is one that is not to be found in these 
(Italian) Libraries, but I remember having 
seen it at the British Museum: 

Il ‘ Cinque Maggio’ del Conte Manzoni 
translatato in verso latino. 

I should be glad if any reader could tran- 
scribe for me the first line of it in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Dr. Paoro Betrezza. 

Milan, Politecnico. 

CapTaIN Broke OF THE SHANNON.—The 
Bermuda Government are sending the bell of 
H.M.S. Shannon, which captured the Amer- 
ican frigate Chesapeake in Boston Harbour, 
in 1813, to be exhibited in the Bermuda 


| Section of the British Empire Exhibition. 


| I shall be grateful if any reader can put me 


' * Proverbs 


in communication with any descendants of 
Captain Broke, who commanded the Shan- 
non, 
Boswett Tucker, 
Commissioner for Bermuda Section 
British Empire Exhibition. 
Coleman Street, E.C.2. 
A Proversp or Henpyne. — Among the 
of Hendyng’ in ‘ Rehque 
Antiqua, 1811, i, 111, is ‘‘ Este bueth onne 
brondes.’’ Will some correspondent kindly 
tell me what precisely this means ? 
G. L. AppERSON. 
34, Compton Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
A SuHakespeare Story.—In the Journal of 
the Architectural, Archeological and His- 


12, 


torical Society for Cheshire—mdceelxxvi, 
parts x and xi—there is a story told by 
| William Beamcnt who, however, gives 10 


| anecdote ? 





authority for it. It is to the effect that 
once, when Shakespeare was enacting, before 
Queen Elizabeth, the part of a monarch, 
the Queen, lintending to put him _ out, 
dropped her glove before him, when, instead 
of being disconcerted, he merely stooped to 
pick it up and presented it to her with the 
impromptu : 

And though now bent on this high embassy 

Yet stoop we to pick up our cousin’s glove. 

Where may Beamont have obtained this 
H. Urwick. 
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Fanny Fern.—Who was she? She wrote 
books in the eighteen-fifties, one of them 
being ‘ Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio.’ 
I am inclined to mix her up with Lola 
Montez, who has lately had the entrée of 
‘N. & Q.’ 
St. SwitTHIn. 

KossutH: Porrratr wWANTED.—Could in- 
formation be supplied as to where an 
authentic portrait of Louis Kossuth, the 
exiled Governor of Hungary, can be had, or 
gen? He visited the Scottish Borderland in 
1856. 


Jedburgh. 


SurcuarceD Honc-Kona Stamps. — Can 
any reader inform me in what part of 
China Hong-Kong stamps _— surcharged 
“China ’’ are now being used? The post- 
mark is ‘‘ Port Edward,’’ which place I 
cannot find in the Gazetteer of the new 
‘Times Atlas.’ 


O. Hitson. 


AntTHony RapIce. 


Map Doe’s Bite: THE 
Remepy.—In the diary of Robert Pocock, 
under date 1811, we find as follows: 

Just before I arrived a mad dog bit a man 
and an old woman. ‘The father of the boy sent 
to “ Birling ” 
remedy. 

Birling is the name of a small village not 
far from Gravesend, where the diarist lived. 

In November of the same year he enters: 

The dog bit him. I persuaded him to lose 
no time in getting the “ Birling”’ 
antidote. 

On Oct. 3, 1822, we read : | 

I saw last week a poor woman at Dartford 
who had been bitten by a mad dog and that 
day found herself very unwell, and had been 
persuaded to try the Birling medicine as an 
antidote. 
be dipped in the salt water. 


Can any reader tell me what the “ Bir- 


ling’ antidote was, and what connection it 
had, if any, with being dipped in salt 
water ? 

H. HAannen. 


‘“ Fouty ’’? 1x Prace-NaMEs.—Disregarding 
modern examples of the class ‘‘ Tom Fool’s 
Foily,”’ what is known concerning places | 
bearing such names as ‘‘ The Folly,’’ ‘‘ Folly | 
Farm,” ‘‘ Mount Folly,’ etc.? Are these 
usually on ancient roads—Roman or track: | 
ways? Do the names occur in ancient docu- 
ments, deeds, etc. ? 

PB... 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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WESTMINSTER ReEcorps. — Can anyone 
assist me as to the whereabouts of the West- 
minster Burgess Court Records, 1585-1603 
and 1615-1705, and also as to that of the 
Court seal and any special badge? A docu- 
ment with the Court seal affixed would be 
of service in the absence of the seal itself, 

W. H. Mancueg. 


J. C. Le Bron’s Tarestry.—Can anyone 
give the date of the founding of the Tapestry 
Works of Jacques Christopher Le Bion in 
Chelsea Little Park, and say when they 
were closed down? Had these works any 


| connection with the Mortlake works? Where 


can any of the Chelsea Little Park produc- 
tions be seen ? 
A. K. Mapes. 


J. Keysr SHERW1N.—I am trying to cata- 
logue the works of John Keyse Sherwin 
(1751-1790), the engraver, and should be 
most grateful if any reader can give me any 


| information about his work, or tell me of 


| any MSS. concerning him. 
‘* BIRLING ”’ | 


| communicate 


directly for that never tailing | 


| 


I believe I 
know of all the printed books which men- 
tion him. If any owners of his works would 
with me I should be most 
grateful. 
W. SiaApe Mitrorp. 
Pitshill, Petworth, Sussex. 


‘* GROVEMETT.’’—Can any reader give a 
definition of the above word? It occurs in 


| a deed of agreement dated 1407, in context 


remedy as an | 


She said she would rather die than | 


as follows: The Prior ‘‘ habebit 140 celdras 
carbonum . .. de mensura veteri Anglice 
Grovemett [or Gronemett].’”’ 

JosEPH WALTON. 


DrosrerR, oR Drozirr, Faminty.—Accord- 
ing to The Genealogical Magazine, No. 8, 
for 1897, John Drosier married Mary Nel- 
son (2nd cousin to Admiral Lord Nelson), 
eldest daughter of the Rev. William Nelson, 
who died 1782. Elizabeth Drosier (1694- 
1757) married William Collison of Tittles- 
hall, Norfolk. Is anything known of the 
Drosier, or Drozier family? They presum- 


| ably came from Norfolk. 


| Phillpotts (1778-1869), 
| 1830, was appointed Rector of Stanhope, his 


©. S..€. (B/C). 

RECTORS OF STANHOPE-ON-THE-W EaR.—W as 
William Van Mildert (1765-1836).Bishop of 
Durham 1826, ever Rector of Stanhope, the 
‘“Golden Rectory of the North,’’ worth 
£4,000 a year? I do not think so. 

The ‘D. N. B.’ states that when Henry 
Bishop of Exeter 
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three predecessors, as Rectors of Stanhope, 
had also been prelates of distant sees. 

I can trace two of Bishop Phillpotts’s pre- 
decessors of Stanhope — Bishop Thurlow 
1737-1791) and Bishop Barrington (1734- 
1826) — but who was the third? 

Frepx. C. 
NW. 


WHITE. 

46, Olive Road, Cricklewood, 
AsTRronomMicar Gioze.—I have a globe and 

stand made by Cruchley, Globe Maker, 81, 

Fleet Street. Can anyone give the date 

when this maker was at that address ? 

Water E. GawtHorp. 

96, High Road, East Finchley. 


JAMES SMITH, THE INVENTOR OF THI 
Scotch Swine Prioucu.—This inventor is 
not mentioned in the ‘D. N. B.’ [I shall be 
glad of references to life and work. 

R. Hepcrer WaAttace. 


NEWTH 
of a tree in Gloucestershire, 
the fortunes of this family. 


Faminy.—Particulars are desired 
connected with 


J. ARDAGH. 


House, Eprnsurcu. — It is 
recorded in the Farington Diary that when 
Bishop Horsley, of St. Asaph, diea in 1811, 
he left a son to whom he had given a living 
valued at £1,400 a year. This son was so 
extravagant as cause his living to be 
sequestered for the benefit of his creditors, 
whereupon he took up his residence within 
the privileges of Holyrood House, Edin- 
burgh, to avoid his creditors. 

IT should be glad to know details as to 
these privileses of residence at Holyrood 
House, and for how long they were in force. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


HorLyroop 


to 


101, Piceadilly. 


— Under the heading, 
‘Merry England and the Mass,’ at 9 S. x. 55, 
a correspondent stated that Recon describes 
how at the Elevation of the Host 2 man would 
jostle his neighbour in his eagerness to look 


REFERENCE WANTED: 


on the Holy Sacrament. Could some reader 
kindly give the reference? 


R. C. BarcEent. 


Autuors WANTED :—Can anyone give me the 
authors (names and dates only) of the jfollow- 
ing books :— T he Ruby Ring;’ 
panion,’ by ‘‘ Experienced Coursers’”’ (1829); 
* Shooting on the Wing,’ by “ Old Gamekeeper ”’ 
(1873); and ‘ Berries and Heather of Rannock,’ 
by “A Snowdrop” (1881). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Replies. 
BILLY WATERS. 
(13 8. i. 311). 


Billy Waters, a negro, appears to have been 
born in America. He is said to have lost his 
leg by falling from the top-sail yard to the 
quarter deck, in the Ganymede sloop of war, 
under the command of }sir John Purvis. 
After this he endeavoured to obtain for a 
wife and two children what he termed “An 
honest living by scraping de cat-gut,” by 
which he 


originally collected considerable sums _ of 
money at the West-end of the ‘own, where his 
ribbon-decked cocxed hat and feathers, with 


the grin on his countenance, and sudden turn 
and kick out of his wooden limb, and other 
antics and eitiorts to please, excited much mirth 


|} and attention, and were well rewarded from 
the pockets of John Bull. ‘he burden of Billy’s 
Gitty WAS <4. 0% 
Kitty will you marry me, 
_ivitty will you cry— 
Kitty will you marry me 
ititty will you cry! cry—cry! 
See ‘The Life and Times of James Cat- 
nach,’ by Charles Hindley, 1878, p. 136. 
Also see ‘'The True History of Tom and 
Jerry,’ by Charles Hindley (no date, ? ¢. 


*Courser’s Com- | 





1887), in which the verses are (p. 102): 
Polly, will you marry Polly, don’t you 
ery, &c. 


me; 


That he was very well known and in his 
own way celebrated, is proved by the various 
prints, etc. have found only one mention 
of him in Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London’ 


—I am referring to Camden Hotten’s edi- 
tion (c. 1869). Facing p. 378 is an I. R. 
and G. Cruikshank, coloured plate, Tom 
& Jerry Masquerading it’’ among the 


‘Back Slums’ in ‘the 
In the background is Billy 
Waters, with cocked hat, feathey and fiddle. 
The letter press opposite says, -“‘ The black 
one-legged fiddler is strumming away to 
enliven the party.”? He appears above the 
word ‘‘ Folly’? in Robert Cruikshank’s 
coloured frontispiece in Pierce Egan’s ‘ The 
Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, 
and Logic,’ 1887, originally publ lished 1828. 

In the “‘ Catnach”’ book, p. 137, and in 
the ‘ History,” p. 46, is a woodcut (? by 
Robert Cruikshank), representing Billy fid- 


Cadjers in the 


Holy Land.”’ 


dling and a ragged man and woman dancing. 
| In Hindleyv’s ‘ History ’ 
| Billy 
dling. 


the frontispiece is 
on his wooden leg and fid- 


repeated p. 103. 


standing 
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According to a “dovbéiul account repro- 
duced in “The History of Tom and Jerry,’ 
104, ‘‘In the year 1812 Biily was 


solemnly ‘ope ex cuthedra into the 
sovereignty of ” mendicityship— King of the 
Beggars—at the cellar of St. Patrick in St. 
Giles’.”’ = 

According to the ‘‘ Catnach ’’ book, p. 136, 
“4 short time prior to his death, Billy 
Waters was elected King of a party of beg- 
gars in St. Giles’s,’’ in consequence of his 
notoriety. He died in St. Giles’s Work- 
house, on Friday, March 21, 1823 (‘ Cat- 
nach,’ p. 135). 

In ‘The History of 
p. 108, are ‘‘ Lines on 
W. Reeves, June, 1623.”’ 

Peace to the manes of Black Billy 

Well-known throughout the ‘Town! 

The reason that he “lett these quarters— 

ls piain—He was by Death done brown. 

His fiddle caus’d the hearts to bound 

Of children as big as me. 

Probably some of his ceiebrity in his late 
years came from ‘‘ Billy Waters ’’ appear- 
ing as a prominent character in several 
plays founded on Hgan’s ‘ Life in London,’ 
esnecially in ‘Tom and Jerry; or, in 
London. An Operatic Extravaganza,’ by 
We -L, Moncriett, produced at the Adelphi 


Tom 


Billy 


and Jerry,’ 
Waters. By 


Waters, 


Se a 
Liiie 


Theatre, 26 Nov., 1621. It ran for ninety- 
three nights, and again after the recess. 
In this play Billy was made to partake 


of, or call for, a supper consisting of turkey 


and sausages, veal with lemon, rumpsteak 
and oyster-sauce, port with  filberts, 
Madeira, etc. To this ‘Tom and Jerry’ 


Billy attributed the serious falling-off in his | : 
: erehen tak aeons Taline- ok im: ie | Burford, gentleman, a 


street collections—‘ History,’ 
In the ‘ 
above, 


p. 105. 
Lines on Billy Waters,’ mentioned 
is the following :— 

Mags came thick, this made him merry; 

Fortune changes in a crack— 
Folks they went t’see Tom and Jerry, 
And on Billy turn’d their back. 

The ‘ History,’ p. 107, mentions the pro- 
duction in clay of Billy’s ‘“ perfect image, 
suitable for a chimney or sidebroad 
ment.’? It is added that ‘these 
“now very rare.”? ‘* Specimens 
style of ware are exhibited in 
Green Museum, London. Henry Willett, 
Esq., of Brighton, also exhibits his 
collection of the same class of ware at the 
Brighton Free Public Library.’ 
ably these collections include, or included, 
Billy Waters. Moncrieff’s plav and the | 
‘History.’ Mr. 


figures 
of 
Bethnal 


cast are given in the 


“Billy Waters.”’ 


Was 
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in Pierce Egan’s own version of ‘ Tom and 
Jerry,’ produced at Sadler’s Wells, 8 April, 
1822, My. Hartland took the part of Billy 
Waters (‘ History,’ pp. 85, 87). 

Tom Dibdin, Farrell, and Douglas Jer- 
rold, each produced a drama on the popular 
theme (ibid. p. 84). 

Rozert Prerpornr. 


Mace Famity (13 S. i. 253).—I have a 
number of entries of Mace among abstracts 
of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire wills. 
Westcot, Glos., seems to have been their 
headquarters. Here I find in order of date 
htobert M. whose son Lawrence M. of West- 
cot, yeoman, made his will in 1650 (proved 
P.C.C. 92 Grey). The latter mar. appar- 
ently — Hayward, and had children Ralph 
(son Lawrence), John, Thomas, Francis 
Klizabeth mar. 
Richard Smith of Bould, parish of Idbury, 
Oxon, yeoman (will 1634, P.C.C. 70 Seager), 
and Margaret mar. John Roche. In 1664 
Hannah Mace of Westcot mar. Richard 
Hathaway (Phillimore’s ‘ Parish Regis- 
ters’). in 1668 administration was granted 
of the goods of Robert M of Shipton-under- 
Wychwood, Oxon, to Elizabeth M. relict, and 
ivom her wiil (1730 P.C.C. 102 Auber) it 
appears he had a brother—Mace of Westcot, 


|} and daus)s — mar. Haines Woodman of 
Westcot, Martha mar. 1719 Wm. Brooks of 
Charlbury, Oxon, — mar. Clements, and 


| ford Records,’ 


| 1685) it appears she 


Joan mar, James Hitchman of Ascot-under- 
Wychwood. 

In 1689 Richard Mace of Nether Westcot, 
yeoman, sold for £470 to John Jordan of 
messuage in Nethei 
Westcot and one yardland (Gretton, ‘ Bur- 
p. 469). From the will of 
Joan Hayter of Burford (proved at Oxford, 
had a_ son-in-law 


| Lawrence Mace of Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos., 
and that he had a dau. Joan. In Oxford- 
shire I find Richard Johnson of Foscott, 


orna- | 
are | 
this | 


| 1681), 


fine | 


Presum- | 


Paulo | 


parish of Idbury (will 1617 Oxford) with a 
granddaughter Margery (dau. of Nicholas 
Sampson) apparently mar. to one Leonard 
Mace; Thomas M. of Fulbrook (will Oxford 
yeoman, wife Anne, son, Thomas; 
M. mar. to dau. of Nicholas 
Perry of Shipton-under-Wychwood (will 
1686 P.C.C. 63 Lloyd) by Josian dau. of 
John Brooks of Lyneham; and Sarah M. of 
Lyneham mar. 17353 at Chipping Norton 
Thomas Castle (Phillimore). 
KE. St. Joun Brooks. 

Wychwood, Shepperton. 


Robert 
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‘ VILLIKINS AND HIS Suen? aa s i 
173, 216, 233, 256, 318).—As this subject has 
evoked several communications, the French 
version subjoined may be of interest. It was 
included in a collection called ‘ Poets’ Wit 
and Humour,’ selected by W. H. Wills, 
published many years ago. 

The allusion after the chorus of the third 
verse is to a humorous illustration depicting 
the fury of the merchant at his daughter’s 
rejection of a husband, and Dinah’s despair. 

Str WILKINS ET SA DINAH. 
\dapted for a French audience by W. 
Desanges, Esquire. 

De Londres un négociant habitait la ville, 

Il n’eut qu’un seul enfant, belle, douce et 

bonne fille, 

Elle s’appelait Dinah, et n’eut que seize ans, 

Kt une fortune superbe en or et argent. 
Chantant tural lul lural lul lural lala. 


Un matin se promenait cette demoiselle, 
Son papa vient vers elle, et lui dit: “ O ma 
elle,” 


Endimanches toi, Dinah, sois gentille aussi. 
Et je t’aménerai un fort joli petit mari. 
Chantant tural lul lural, &e. 
Cheeur des parents indulgents: 
lural, &c., 


(Parlé.) Voila ce que répond mademoiselle 
avec modestie accompagnée de grace 
infinie :— 

““O Papa,” répond n’ai nulle 

envie, ; ; 

De te quitter si tot pour ce petit mari, 

Et toute - belle fortune je te donne, mon 
Pap 

Pour dean ou trois années de doux célibat, 

Chantant tural, &c.’ 


Choeur des jeunes innocentes qui ont le mar- 
iage en horreur :— 
Tural lul tural, &. 
(Parlé). Remarquez le 
courroucé, 
“Va t’en fille impudique,” papa fait réponse, 
“Si au projet de ce mariage tu y renonces, 
A ton cousin le plus proche je donnerai tous 


Dinah, “je 


courroux du papa 


tes biens, ; 
Et toi, ma belle Dinah, tu n’en auras plus 
rien, 
Qu’ & chanter tural lul lural, &c. 
Cheur des parents indignés:—-Tural, lul 
lural, &e.’ 
TOME SECOND. 
Sir Wilkins. 
(Parlé). Sir Wilkins est un jeune Lord 


Maire, titre anglais héréditaire. 


Sir Wilkins se Rige 02 du jardin au fond, 

Que yit- il!!! Sa Dinah morte sur le gazon, 

Prés d’elle git une coupe de poison tout froid, 

Et une lettre qui dit qu’elle est morte pour 
Vilikins, je crois, 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tural lul| 





[13 S. I. Nov. 10, 1993, 


Chantant tural “Tul tural, &c. 


Cheeur de demoiselles mortes pour l’amour— 
cheur en grand silence :— 
Tural lul tural, &e. 


(Parlé). Voila ce que fait Vamant mal- 
heureux, 
De mille baisers il couvre le cadavre chéri, 


‘ Attens,” dit-il, ‘Dinah, ton petit mari. 
Il boit le poison, son ame part au galop, 





Et Vilikins et Dinah n’occupent qu ’uwn 
tombeau. 
un ceur 


en chantant, 
Jul lural, &e. 


MORALE. 


| Tous les deux chantant en choeur 
| Tural, 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Mesdemoiselles, soyez averties avant, 

Que de désobéir & papa ou 2 maman, 

Et jeunes gens, soyez prudents de vos doux 
regar 

| Kt—et—et, ma foi! et n’arrivez pas, 

| Au rendezvous, comme Vilikins, trop tard. 
| 

| 





Autrement vous pourrez étre condamnés a 
| chanter, a perpétuité cette chanson lugubre 
| (c "est ieste), mais ¢a n’a pas de rapport 
du tout avec les chansons célestes des anges, 


Tural lul lural lul lural lala. 


| R. W. B. 
| In the days of my youth ‘‘ Bohemia ”’ was 
| full of humourists who could improvise 


ee and burlesques of ‘ Vilikins and 
| His Dinah,’ with its mock-melancholy dirge 
|and its hilarious chorus. I particularly 
remember ‘The Ballad of Will Buggins and 
His Diana’ and ‘The Legend of the Bold 
Baron’s Child.’ The latter was, I think, a 
| Screed by Gilbert, and it opened thus :— 


Old Buskard the Baron, the last of his race, 

| Had a very big body and very red face, 

That he came of a right Royal Stock some 
suppose, 

From the purple he constantly wore on lis 
nose, 





&e. 


In Unspunnen Castle this Baron did dwell, 
He had but one daughter, a werry fine Swiss 


Singing: tooral li, 


| ga 


| Her name it was Ida, with a fortune that 


seems, 
A whole heap of money—when told in cen- 
times. 
Singing: tooral I, tooral J da. 


The air is traceable through the earliest 
English ballads, when, as Massinger said, 
scarce a wretch was hanged but ‘‘ some 
damned ditty was howled to make his ghost 
walk.”’ 

Mc. 
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BeaucHAMP OF HatcH witH AUGMENTA- 
tion (13 8. i. 269). — In a shield of old 
stained glass the leaded outlines surrounding 
the blue and white glass of a nebuly field 
would resemble vair and might easily be read 
as the arms of Beauchamp of Hatch. 

The shield is that of the Merchant Adven- 
turers (or Hamborough Merchants), incorpor- 
ated 24 Edward I, 1296, who received con- 
firmation of their Charter from Queen Eliz- 
abeth: — Barry nebuly of six argent and 
azure, a chief quarterly gules and or; on 
the first and fourth a lion passant guardant 
or, on the second and third. two roses gules 
barbed vert. 

These arms should not be confused with 
those of the New Adventurers (or French 





Merchants), who used the same shield but 
with the addition of an inescotcheon ‘‘ azure 
a sceptre in pale or,’’ granted to the latter 
company, Nov. 13, 1616, by Sir William 
Segar, Garter, and William Camden, Clar- 
enciewx. 
WILrreD DRAKE. 

JouN MasstncBekp (13 8. i. 330).—-He 
was Treasurer of the Kast India Company, 
1645 till his death, which took place on 
Nov. 20, 1653. He was Master of the Skin- | 
ner’s Company, 1647, and was elected an | 
Alderman of London (Cornhill Ward), in|} 
April. 1649, but resigned immediately and 
paid the fine of £800 for not serving. See 
my ‘Aldermen of the City of London,’ i. 
p: 124, 11. p. 182. 


ALFRED B. BrEavEn. 

Leamington. 

Saran CHICHELEY (13 S. i. 9).—J. Chal. | 
oer Smith (‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ 
p. 1151) says:—‘‘ Sarah, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Chicheley, of Wimpole, Cambridge- | 
shire, married Andrew Fountaine of Salle, | 
Uo. Norfolk, M.P., and was the mother of | 
Sir Andrew Fountaine, the antiquary.’’ 


Joun Faruers (13 S, i. 330).—R. L. C. | 
will find a short notice of John Fathers in | 
Palmer’s ‘ Nonconformist Memorial,’ the | 
same being doubtless reproduced from | 
Calamy’s work. It also appears in Walker’s 
‘Oppressed Clergy,’ that one William Pike 
was removed from Stoke Climsland, so that 
a Fathers was probably installed in his 
place. 


A. D. T. 
“ UnNPRESENTED”” (13 S. i 311). — The 
words quoted were the oath of the Annoy- 
anee Jury of Westminster created in the 


| learned men are less incredulous. 
| a passage in ‘Strange Survivals’ (pp. 52, 





eighteenth century. The jury’s duties were 
to give notice of any nuisance, encroach- 
ments, bad pavement, etc., and if not 
attended to, to present—i.e., lay informa- 
tion against—the culprit at the next Burgess 
Court Sitting, the Court being the equiva- 
lent in Westminster of the Corporation and 
Council in London. 
W. H. Mancuee. 


House or Commons Prayer (13 S. i. 
311, 355).—The prayers used in Parliament 
were sometimes inserted in the Prayer 
Book, under the title of ‘ Prayers for the 
Parliament,’ immediately before the Psalter. 
I have seen them in a iolio edition of 1663, 
and have them in a Royal copy of the folio 
edition of 1715. As they are no part of 
“‘the schedule of an Act of Parliament ”’ 
they have no legal right of insertion, and 
belong to those occasional additions like ‘‘At 
the Healing,’’ which were permitted but not 
obligatory. Really, they are a domestic 
formulary peculiar to the two Houses. 

F. Wittiam Cocx. 


Stoner BaLLs sURMOUNTING GaTeEPosts (13 
S. i. 329).—-I wonder who first set these balls 
rolling in a court of theory. I do not 
myself believe that they were ever used as 
substitutes for the skulls of criminals, but I 
am very ignorant, and I feel bound to say 
that Mr. Baring-Gould and probably other 
There is 


etc.), which is worthy of consideration : 

A little while ago the writer was at Pilsen in 
Bohemia and was struck with the gables in the 
great square. Each terminated in a vase of 
flowers or fruit or some floral ornament except 
only the Town Hall which had three gables each 
surmounted by spikes of iron, and spikes stood 


| between each gable, and each spike transfixed 


a ball. The floral representations are far-away 


| remembrances of the bunch of corn and hay 
| offered to Woden’s horse, but the balls on the 


spikes recall the human skulls set up to his 
honour. That the skulls were an cliiind to 
a god was forgotten, and those set up were the 
heads of criminals. The Rath-Haus has them, 
not the private houses. Only the Town Council 
had a right to execute, 

Through the Middle Ages among ourselves 
down to the end of last [18th] century heads 
of traitors and criminals were stuck up on 
spikes over city gates and town halls and 
castles. Those executed by justice were 
treated according to immemorial and heathen 
custom. A new meaning was given to the loath- 
some exhibition. It deterred from treason and 
crime. Nevertheless our Christian medieval fore- 
fathers simply carried out the old custom of offer- 
ing the heads to Odin by setting them up above 
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the gables. Skulls and decaying heads came | 
to be so thoroughly regarded as a part— an | 
integral ornament of a gate or a gable—that 
when architects built renaissance houses and 
gateways they set up stone balls on them as 
substitutes for the heads which were no more 
available. A lord with power of life and death 
put heads over his; it was the sign that he 
enjoyed capital rights. The stone balls on 
lodge gates are their lineal descendants. Some 
manors were without capital jurisdiction and 
the lords of them had no right to set up heads 
or sham heads or stone balls. 


I should like to know if there be any 
medizval testimeny to confirm this. 
St. SwItHIn. 





RavDvULFuS anD Roputrus (13 S. i. 331).— 
Mr. G. H. Wuite could not do better than 
consult Paul Piper’s Index to the names of 
ecclesiastics preserved in the ninth-and- 
tenth-century ‘Libri Confraternitatum 
Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis,’ in the 
series of Monumenta Germanie Historica 
(Berolini, 1884). These lists even include 
the names of monks in the  Poitevin 
Charroux. 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Dartmoor Booxs (Rev. Joun RusseEty) 
(13 S. i, 292, 335).— Mr. J. E. Hartine 
writes, at the second reference, about the 
portrait of that thorough all-round sports- 
man, the Rev. John Russell, which appeared 
in Baily’s Magazine. A reprint of this | 
full-length portrait appears in ‘The His- 
tory of the Kennel Club’ (published in 1905) | 
with the following remarks :— 

‘* Mr. Russell joined the Kennel Club in 
1873, and remained a member until his| 
decease in 1883. At the time of his death 
he was considered the oldest Fox Terrier 
breeder in England. He started his strain | 
(the ‘‘ Jack Russell Terrier ’’) at Oxford, | 
when he was eighteen, and more than fifty 
years afterwards had pedigrees that he could | 
trace from the time he began to breed them. 
Mr. Russell’s terriers in working condition 
did not scale more than 15lbs., some even | 
less, and between forty and fifty years ago | 
they formed a very distinct type. He judged | 
Fox Terriers at the Kennel Club Show at the | 
Crystal Palace in June, 1874.’’ 

Copies of the portrait can still be | 
obtained, I believe, at the offices of the | 
Kennel Club, 84, Piccadilly, W.1. | 

F. A. Russet. 


SrapLEToN Famity (13 S. i. 252, 319, 336). 
—According to the new edition of ‘ The 
Complete Peerage,’ Brian Fitzalan’s first! 


| See Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 





wife was Muriel. Mr. Watson, who wrote 
the article, and may be relied upon to know 
if anyone does, cannot say who she was, but 
quotes charter evidence for her name. The 
second wife is given as Maud simply, and he 
daughter Agnes married (1) Sir Gilbert de 
Stapleton and (2) Sir Thomas de Sheffield, 
Gilbert, who died c. 1524, was a younger son 
of Sir Miles, and has been confused with his 
uncle, the King’s clerk, escheator of North 
Trent, who died in 1421. The article gives 
no support to a Baliol alliance, and this 
must be a matter of conjecture. Sir Brian 
Fitzalan, as Guardian of Scotland from 
1291, gave seizin to John Baliol, but that is 
the only link mentioned. The only Agnes 
mentioned as a Fitzalan wife is Brian’s 
mother, who is supposed by some to have 
been a daughter of Randolph Fitz Henry of 
Ravensworth. 
R. S. B. 


Corpin (15 8. 1. 531).—Several of this 
name from 1691 to 1783 are commemorated 
on a brass in Hawarden Parish Church. 


ixvii, pp. 183-5, where also is related the 
legend of the trial in a.p. 946 of the Rood 
cross at Hawarden, for murder, by a jury of 
which ‘‘ Corbin of the Gate’’ was one. A 
Corbin was a donor to St. Werburgh’s 
Abbey, Chester, circa 1101-1119. The Cor- 
bin arms are said to be silver, on a gold 
chief three black ravens. 


R. 8. B. 


BranckeEr (13 S. i. 330).—-The poor pedi- 
gree of Brancker of Bispham in _ Foster's 
‘Lancashire Pedigrees,’ gives the father of 
Thos. Brancker the elder as merely ‘‘ Broun- 
ker,’? and a connection is thus made, most 
unsatisfactorily, with the family of Sir 
William Brancker and Lord _ Brouncker. 
The earlier pedigree does not seem to have 
been worked out. There are notes on the 
later descendants in The Cheshire Sheaf 
(1909), III. vii, 32. 

Rk. 8. 5 


ByerRteEY oF Murppripce GRANGE AND 
GotpsBoroucn (13 S. i. 312). — The link 
between the families of Jervoise and Byer- 
ley was established by the marriage in 16% 
of Thomas Jervoise of MHerriard, Hants, 
with Elizabeth, sole issue and heir of het 
mother Jane, wife of Sir Gilbert Clarke. 
This Jane was daughter of Robert Byerley 
of Hornby, Yorks, twin brother of Anthony, 
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the father of Col. Robert Byerley of Midd- 
ridge Grange and Goldsborough. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Surtees’s * History of Durnam ’ (1823 ed.), | 


vol. iii. p. 513, gives a fairly comprehensive 
Byerley pedigree. 
Could Mr. H. ASKEW or 


other reader 


| Nic. 


kindly give me any note of a connecting link | . 
| plum ’’ of a special kind of ‘‘ argutia.’’ We 
|meet with them, among other specimens of 


between the Byerleys of the isle of Wight 
any other branch ? 
oe H. Hopps. 

Inscription AT Kuppet (13 8. i. 295).— 
The lines : ; 
quid facies, facies Veneris eum veneris ante / 

Ne sedeas, sed eas, ne pereas per eas 
were the subject of a question in ‘N. & Q.’ 
as far back as 1 8. viii. 539. The earliest 
reply, at p. 18 of the next volume, gave 
Lempriére’s ‘ Universal Biography’ (18v8) 
as the authority for ascribing this ‘‘ distich 
ocourtezans ” to the ‘‘Marquis de Bierve,”’ 
“a Frenchman well known tor his ready wit 
and great facetiousness,’’ who ‘‘ wrote two 
plays of considerable merit,’’ and died at 
Spa in 1789, at the age of 42. This is hope- 
less rubbish. The name of the author of ‘ Le 
Séducteur,’ maker of puns, and subject of 
the ‘ Biévriana,’ was not Bierve, but Bicvre, 
and the Latin lines enjoyed the widest cir- 
culation long before his birth. 

In the next answer, ix. 161, the couplet 
was, at least, carried back to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century by a correspondent 
who showed that it was described in Dr. 
John Warner’s ‘ Metronariston,’ as ‘‘ a pun- 
ning Epigram on Scylla as a type of Lust, 


cited by Barnes.’””’ I have never seen 
‘Metronariston,’ but the reference is evi- 
dently to Joshua Barnes’s note on ‘ Odys- 


sey,’ xii, 120-121, in his edition of Homer 
(1710-11). Here, when commenting on 
Circe’s advice to Odysseus in dealing with 
Scylla (‘‘Against her there is no defence ; 
fight is the bravest way,’’ etc.), Barnes 
wrote ‘‘ Quis non haec videt dicta de Carnis 
Libidine; cujus vim nemo tutus experiatur ; 
ad primum Aspectum fugere est Vincere.. . 
Huc refer illud Distichon TO POVOPATTLKOV, 

.” and he quotes our couplet. 

At x. 173 it was stated that the lines are 
found in a book of Sacred Emblems pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1665 by Henry Engel- 
grave. This would take one to a date earlier 
than the instance of the house at Kippel 
(1665). But the lines are frequently cited 
a a typical example in books of the seven- 
tenth century, one from the earliest years 
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of the same. They occur, with si instead of 


/cum, in ‘ Ars nova Argutiarum,’ by Jacobus 


Masenius, 2nd ed., Cologne, 1660, p. 121, 
where they are called an inscription for a 
statue of Venus. They appear on p. 50 of 
Mercier’s ‘ De conscribendo kpigram- 
mate,’ Paris 1653, as an ‘‘ eximlum exem- 


the same class, on p. 154 of Reusner’s 
‘Aenigmatographia,’ Part II, Frankfort, 
1601-2. We may then fairly infer that the 
distich was already familiar in the preced- 


| ing century, even if it does not go back stili 
| further, into medieval days. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 
SELINA Bunbury (13 8. i. 311).—Her pub- 
lished works include: 
(a) Novels: ‘The Star of the Court, or 
the maid of honour and Queen of England, 
Anne Boleyn,’ 1844; ‘ Coombe Abbey,’ 1845; 


| ‘Sir Guy d’Esterre,’ 1858; ‘ Florence Man- 


| War,’ 


vers,’ 1865; and several moral and religious 
tales, and stories for children. 

(b) Travels: ‘Rides in the Pyrenees,’ 
1844; ‘Essays on the Pyrenees,’ 1845; 
“Evelyn, or a Journey from Stockholm to 
Rome,’ 1849; ‘A Visit to the Catacombs,’ 
1849; ‘ Life in Sweden,’ 1853; ‘ A Summer 
in Northern Europe,’1856; ‘ Russia after the 
1857; ‘My First Travels,’ 1859; 
‘Lady Flora, or the events of a winter in 
Sweden,’ 1870. 

(c) Translations: ‘The Sunday of the 
People in France,’ 1855; ‘Madame Con- 
stance, the autobiography of a Frenchwoman 
in England,’ 1861.- 

N. W. Hu. 


CuurcH CtLocks witH Buvr _ Faces 


(13 S. i. 173, 237, 334). — Since my 
query appeared I have discovered some 
more clocks in Paris churches with a 
deep purple blue dial-plate. St. Roch in 


the Rue St. Honoré and St. Paul - St. Louis 
at the extremity of the Rue de Rivoli. The 
modern St. Vincent de Paul has the central 
half blue surrounded by an outer white 
circle; but the hands and hour figures in 
these examples have a heavier and more 
ornate gilding than those in the plate of St. 


Clement Danes, so that the effect is less 
striking. 
N. W. Hitt. 


Dockxtne Horses’ Tatts (13 S. i. 292).— 
Supposed to strengthen spine (vide Nim- 
rod’s ‘Conditioning of Hunters’; John 
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Lawrence’s ‘The Farrier ’—1816). Also 
improves appearance of hind quarters; 
lessens the danger of reins getting under 
horse’s tail, and then being ‘‘ clapped ”’ 
tight and horse thus getting out of control. 
Specific instructions for ‘‘ strunting’’ or 
‘“docking,’’ are given in early farriers’ 
books, but no reference as to when the 
custom first began. Some of the earliest 
racing prints show thoroughbreds with semi- 
docked tails. 
J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

A GunrowveER Prior 1n 1615 (12 S. x. 208, 
256; 13 8. 1. 538).—The event described in 
the sermon preached before James I and the 
King of Denmark on Aug. 5, 1606, took 
place not in the previous year, but on Aug. 
5, 1600, before James succeeded to the throne 
of England. It is known as ‘‘ The Gowrie 
Conspiracy,’ and a full account is given in 
Andrew Lang’s ‘ Historical Mysteries.’ 
Opinions are divided as to whether it was a 
plot by the Ruthvens against James, or one 
by James against the Ruthvens. 

EE. W. 

Bones As A Fertiniser (13 8. i. 530).— 
The Saxons used chalk, lime and marl as 
fertilisers, but there was no machinery fo1 


crushing bones. According to Cuthbert W. | 


Johnson, an eminent writer on agriculture 


were not used as manure until towards the | 
end of the eighteenth century. Lord Fitz- | 


william, writing to Mr. Johnson in 1836, | _ 
| Further to my reply at the second reference 


said that ‘‘ Bones were used half a century 


since by my father at Milton, and most | 


efficacious they have always been found.’’ 
Bone and horn refuse was heaped up in the 
fields around Sheftield, but no effort was 
made to ‘‘ market’’ the material, and only 
a nominal charge was made for it, but when 
the value of the bone as a manure was 
realised the price increased from sixpence a 


bushel to £4 a ton. The history of the | 
earliest use of bone manure is given in| 


C. W. Johnson’s ‘The Use of Crushed 
Bones as Manure,’ 1836, Johnston’s ‘ Lime 
in Agriculture,’ 1849, and Seller’s ‘ Phy- 
siology at the Farm.’ 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middx. 


A Composite Votume or Porrry (13 S. i. 
290, 334).—(2) The inference that ‘ Sonnets 
to Eliza, By Her Friend,’ published in 1790, 
‘*must be, or may be, Laurence Sterne’s 
effusions to Eliza Draper,’* is neither neces- 








seeing 


sary nor probable. What ‘‘ effusions” ar. 
meant? The ten ‘Letters of Yoriek tp 
Kliza’ (1775) are in prose. So is the ‘ Jour. 
nal to Eliza,’ which was first printed in ful] 
in Vol. 8 of the American Jenson Society’s 
edition of Sterne’s Works (1904) and 
appeared again as an appendix to Walter 
Sichel’s ‘Sterne, A Study’ (1910). 
Kpwarp Bensty. 


(4) Poems by Felicia D. Browne (Mrs, 
Hemans). The earliest output of this gifted 
poetess, ‘Karly Blossoms of Spring, 
appeared attractively with ample paged 
margins interspersed with dainty woodcuts, 
Christopher North was early enchanted with 
the sweet and plaintive strain of this wooer 
of the muse, while the maturable products 
of later genius merited encomiastic tributes 
of Lords Jeffrey and Byron, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Countess of Blessington, Mrs. 


Sigourney, George Bancroft, American his-|° 
torian, Rev. George Gilfillan, and _ other, 


admirers, 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
York: Meprmvat Ricuts (13 8. i. 269). 
—‘ The History and Topography of the City 
of York and the North Riding of Yorkshire,’ 


Vol. i, published by T. Whellan and Co, |) 


in 1857, contains accounts of the Sanctuary 


of York Minster and the Liberty of St}! 


(1799-1878), mentioned in ‘ D. N. B.’ bones | Peter. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
Bacon or Iste or Man (13 S. i. 73, 236).— 


there was an Anthony Bacon who, about the 


middle of the eighteenth century, obtained |: 


a long lease of a tract of land near Merthyr- 
Tydfil. After amassing a large fortune im 


the iron trade, he disposed of the property J; 


in separate lots to various weg Is this 
the Anthony Bacon about whom Mrs. E. £. 


Core inguires? If so, this scrap of inform- 


ation may be useful. 
H. AskeEw. 
Spennymoor. 
Sinver Bett Prize at Horse-Races (138. 
i, 292, 352).—A silver bell is still given a 
the Lanark races. 
A. G. Keaty, 
Chaplain R.N. (Retired). 


Kinestry Quotation: ‘‘ Be Goop, SWEET 
MatD,”’ ETC. (13 S. i. 329).—I have in my 
possession a volume of Kingsley’s poems, 
published by John W. Parker, West Strand, 
in 1858, wherein the second verse appeals 
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aactly as given by P. H. Dalbiac in his | 
‘Dictionary of Quotations,’ 1897. 
Muriet Hamitton Scorr (MRs.). 


Horses’ Manes (13 S. i. 292). —I have 
always understood that the mane of a horse 
yas trained on the off side in order to be 
nore conveniently grasped by the rider when 
je is mounting. ‘ 

H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Potes on Books. 


The Times of Saint Dunstan. By J. Armitage 
Robinson. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 10s. Gil. 
net). 

(uriosIry about ancient England has of late 
increased in activity among us. We are re- 
liscovering and setting in a clearer light the 
remains of old native learning and art. Recent 
research has added in various directions to our 
naterial, and closer study has brought out more 
fully, and re-interpreted with more accuracy, 
the personages, events and conditions of our 
rmoter past. On the whole we are proved 
richer than our popular notions about our 
history usually assume; we have borrowed less 
than we thought from abroad; we have had 
more life in ourselves. Under this aspect the 
Tenth Century is a period of especial interest. 
n politics, in religion and in learning England 
now makes good the fresh start which she owed 
to Alfred. ‘Il'rue, the gaps im our knowledge 
arg sometimes lamentably wide — thus it 1s 
largely from echoes, often from the echo of 
echoes, that we have to conjecture the great- 
ness of Athelstan; in some cases, as in that of | 
Dunstan, incrustations of falsehood have to be 

dislodged before a figure stands out in its true 

jom; but the general character of the age, 

4s one moving forward under the direction of 

strong, able, even heroic men, is not in doubt. 

{In these lectures (the Ford lectures of last 

year) the Dean of Wells gives us first an Intro- 

duction in which he outlines the state of Eng- 

land as Alfred and Edward the Elder left it 

to Athelstan, and then goes on to a most valu- 

able account of the recensions of the Anglo- 

Saxon Chronicle. Two lectures are devoted to 

Athelstan. he first, in its discussion of the 

problem of the date of the King’s accession, 

affords an admirable example of method 

indealing with sources. It concludes with an | 
amination of a charter of Athelstan’s, which 
lot only brings out several interesting genea- 
logical particulars, but illustrates the impor- 
tant principle that, as the Dean puts it, “ one 
charter helps to validate another,” “ suspicious- 
ooking charters from untrustworthy chartu- 
aries” being often “ mangled copies of genuine 
omginals,” and capable of yielding “ useful 
saps of true history.” 

In the second we see Athelstan as a donor 
of manuscripts and a collector of relics. Both 
aspects show something of his magnificence, and 











supply detail regarding his relations with the 
Continent. ‘The subject of relics, in its bear- 
ing on medieval ideas and manners and on the 
intercourse between countries, societies and 
magnates offers a iield for more detailed study 
than it has yet received. Among the manu- 
scripts in question is the Lrish Gospel book now 
at Oxford, containing the exceedingly curious 
‘Alea Evangelii ’"—the game or playing-board of 
the Gospel, of which a fascimile is given as 
frontispiece and a detailed account in an appen- 
dix—the two sutiicient to enable the curious 
reader to work out the puzzle. 

Thus far the new knowledge imparted by the 
book, and its discussions and arguments, are of 
antiquarian, technical, chronological or genea- 
logical interest — though all so pleasantly set 
out that the reader whom none of these 
interests attaches may yet enjoy them. With 
the lecture on St. Dunstan we come to.a study 
on larger lines. Something new still remained 
to be said of him though grosser mis-representa- 
tion has largely ceased. Old prejudices against 
monasticism had produced obliquity in the 
vision even of competent historians whereby his 
greatness as a statesman, an ecclesiastic and a 
Christion had been obscured. To this obscurity 
chronological confusion had also contributed, 
and an important service rendered here is the 
settlement—tor we take it it will amount to 
that—of his birth-date as c. 909 instead of 925, 
a date which had involved numberless absurd- 
ities and irregularities and reduced his life to 
chaos. Another important point brought out 
here is the originality of Dunstan’s work at 
Glastonbury. ‘The monastic revival in England 
has been commonly assumed to be of foreign 
origin, but Dunstan’s influence had been fruit- 


| fully at work for more than a decade before 


the English reform came into contact with the 
Continental movement. 

The life of St. Ethelwold will probably come 
to many readers as something new. Those to 


| whom he is known will find themselves indebted 


to Dr. Armitage Robinson for the elucidation 
of several minor points as well as for an admir- 
able study of his work, circumstances and 
character. Ethelwold seconded the reform with 


| a vigour which, in the case of the Winchester 


clerks at least, amounted to violence. His 
ntmerous and _ wide-ranging ecclesiastical 
activities have helped to preserve for us many 
of the names notable in his day, just as the 
records of his munificence throw light on local 
and scholastic history. The English Church 
owed him much both for his part in opening 
up intercourse with foreign monasticism and 
for his compilation of the ‘ Regularis Con- 
cordia.’ ‘To this code of customs a separate 
lecture is very reasonably given. It was an 


attempt to bring the Benedictine houses 
| throughout England to the adoption of 


current foreign modifications of the original 
rule of St. Benedict. The need for such modi- 
fication had arisen principally from the 
abandonment by the monks of manual work, 
whereby much of their day was left unem- 
ployed—available, then, for enlarged exercises 
of devotion. The preface to the code striking 
as our author says “ the national note, which 
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is [its] unique characteristic” is of va J high 
interest, revealing the temper and outlook with 


The 


which the work was entered upon. 
assembly “ sought and found a way of great 


devotion, tempered with much subtle discretion 
of reason.” 

In his lecture on St. Oswald, Dr. Armitage 
Robinson is chiefly concerned with that side of 
the saint’s work which was independent of 
Dunstan and Glastonbury. 
religion and learning in Worcester, so that 
Alfred could turn thither for support when 


| (1887)—12/. 12s.;_ the “‘ edition de luxe” of Wal. 


The survival of | 


the moment for reconstruction came, is one of | 


the historical facts on which the mind lingers 
with peculiar interest and pleasure. But even 
in Worcester there was much to be done in 
amending the defective standards of clerical life, 
and Oswald came to this task with inspiration 
and experience drawn trom Fleury. The learn- 
ing derived from Fleury found its home in his 
new monastery of Ramsey illustrated by a 
name better known to German than to English 


scholars — Byrhtferth, an outstanding mathe- | 


matician and a classical scholar. Dr. Armitage 
Robinson adds to this lecture on Oswald a 
highly condensed but very useful outline of 
the movements of monastic reform on the 
Continent in the early tenth century. 





BooxksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
Messrs. W. Herrer & Sons, in their Catalogue 
No. 228, describe well over a thousand items, 
covering interests of all kinds (literary, artistic, 
scientific and journalistic), and in considerable 
measure derived from abroad. Anyone in want 
of a good edition of a standard author in any 
subject would find it worth while to consult 
this list. Under ‘Standard Scientific Books’ 
we noticed the memorial edition of Bewick’s 
works (1885-87)—4/. 4s.; the report of the Chal- 
lenger Expedition, complete in 50 vols, (1880-95) 
45l.; and a first edition of Darwin’s ‘ Origin 
of Species ’—a presentation copy with the in- 
scription “ From the Author. John Maurice 
Hubert. 16 Nov. 1859 ”’—for which 4/. 4s. is 
asked. Here are also the collected works of 
D. G. Elliot in an exceptionally fine copy bound 
by Riviere, offered for 275l.; and we marked 
for interest of another kind a black letter copy 
of Sir Thomas Elyot’s ‘ Castell of Helth ’ (1541— 
81.) and Joshua Tull’s ‘ Horse-Hoing Husbandry’ 
in the second edition—2/. 15s. The sets of the 
works of standard authors in literature make 
excellent reading: the few here mentioned are 
taken very much at random. Blake’s works, 
the 1893 edition—27/. 10s.; a complete set of 
first editions of the works of the Bronte’s—90/. ; 
Clowes’s ‘ Royal Navy ’—7l. 10s.; a copy of the 
*‘D.N.B.’ with the first supplement—27/. 10s.; 
Ducange, the ‘ Glossarium mediae et infimae 
Latinitatis (Paris, 1840-57) — 17/.; Guillim’s 
‘ Display of Heraldry ’ (1679)—12/. 12s.; the best 
folio edition—black letter—of Hakluyt’s ‘ Prin- 
cipal Navigations’ (1598-1600-1812 supplement) 
—36l.; a complete set of the original library 
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edition of Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Works ’"—241,; 
set of first editions of Richard Jefleries—90y,. 
Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson’ 


ter Pater’s works, 9 vols. in silk cloth—14. 
and a first edition, with the portrait by I. 
Smith atter Peter Lely, of Wycherley’s ‘ Miscel. 
lany Poems ’—31/. 10s. Out of over 200 foreign 
items we may draw attention to the 67 vols, of 
the Société des anciens textes frangais (Paris 
1875-1912) which contain, as students know 4 
wealth of fascinating things, of which the price 
is here 2 
In MR. 5aLKELD’s Catalogue No. 425 we found 
a number of rather promising MS. collections 
offered for prices which might tempt a buyer 
to take his chance of finding some small rarity 
or bit of information wanted. Such are a M§ 
of 50 pages describing a tour in England and 
Scotland made in 1777—10s. 6d.; a set of old 
writings on vellum and paper (one Elizabethan) 
12°. 6d.; a scrap-book of 18th and 19th century 
cuttings and writings—8s. 6d.; and hunting 
MS. of the 18th century—being the Expenses 
Book of a Northants farmer for 7 years, detail. 
ing what he spent at every meet, at assizeg as 
Grand Juryman, in tips to huntsmen, losses at 
cards, etc. — 10s. 6d. Under ‘Topography we 
noticed a number of mid-nineteenth centu: 
London maps and also a Paterson’s Road Boo 
of 1778, containing Paterson’s ‘ Travelling Dice 
tionary “—6s. A copy of Phillips’s ‘ New World 
of Words or General English Dictionary ’ (16% 
edition) is offered for 7s, 6d. _Fielding’s Com. 
| plete Works in the 1824 edition—12 vols., all 
| bat one uncut—may be had for 12s. 6d. A first 
edition of W. Bell Scott’s ‘ Diirer’ (1869) costs 
| 6s. 6d. From the Jackson collection come 
Castalione’s ‘Novum ‘Testamentum’ with 
Italian woodcuts (1546)—1l. 5s. There are sir 
lots of old plain paper of which the most attrac 
tiv2 is 40 sheets of Whatman paper water. 
marked “‘ Whatman’s Turkey Mill, 1827 ”—2. 
5s. Another curious item is a large photo 
graph of Carlyle and his wife in their drawing. 
room at Chelsea—c. 186— to be had for 11. 2s. 64. 
We will end by mentioning a 17th century folio 
volume in the autograph of Robert Bloys of 
| Trinity College, Cambridge, containing notes, 
partly in Latin and partly in English on curious 
subjects 


such as magic and dreams. 


_Mr. F. Ler Carter, of Christ Church Hous, 
| Shroton Street, N.W.1., writes: — “ Bei 
| desirous of including facsimiles of Border 
| marriage certificates in a book I have unde 
| way, [I should be greatly indebted to anyon 
| who would lend me certificates, or copies, issued 
| by any ‘ priest’ at Gretna, Springfield, Lamber 
| ton, Coldstream, or the other Toll Bars neat 
| Berwick.” 





Motices to Correspondents. 
S.R. — “Oh, that ’twere possible” is in 
*Maud,’ Part II, iv. 1. 
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